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INTRODUCTION. 


The  following  extracts  show  the  impression  which  English 
institutions  and  English  society  made  upon  the  mind  of  an 
intelligent  American  clergyman,  during  a  sojourn  of  three 
months  in  this  country,  in  1863  ;  particularly  in  regard  to 
their  bearing  on  the  state  of  opinion  which  he  found  to 
prevail  in  reference  to  the  American  rebellion. 

He  expressly  limits  his  remarks  to  that  class  of  society 
with  which  he  came  most  into  contact  during  his  visit,  and 
they  in  no  way  refer  to  that  large  section  of  the  middle 
class,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  working  class,  who  have 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  been  true  to  the  cause  of 
Union  and  Emancipation. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  influence  of  a  class,  for  the 
most  part  outside  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  though  con- 
stituting a  numerical  majority  of  the  nation,  should  be 
under-estimated  by  a  foreigner,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  state  of  society  which  directly  recognised  the  right  of 


every  man  to  support  his  opinions  by  his  vote.  And  hence 
it  happens,  that  in  discussing  the  question  of  Southern 
recognition,  the  lecturer  has  under-valued  the  force  of  public 
opinion  as  checking  and  moulding  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature. This  is  also  true  in  reference  to  the  fitting  out  of 
armed  ships  of  war,  a  subject  net  discussed  in  the  lecture, 
but  in  regard  to  which  the  government  was  first  urged  to 
action,  and  afterwards  sustained  in  its  decision,  by  the 
overwhelming  force  of  an  outside  public  opinion. 

With  this  brief   explanation,   the   following  pages  are 
earnestly   commended  to   the    thoughtful   consideration   of 
every  patriotic  Englishman,  who  would  jealously  guard  the 
national  reputation,  from  dangers  from  within,  as  well  as    • 
dangers  from  without. 


Manchester, 

December  22,  1864. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  DR.  STURTEVANT'S  LECTURE 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  TEE  UNITED  STATES. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

You  will  not  expect  to  be  entertained  to-night  with  the 
novel  and  thrilling  incidents  of  foreign  travel.  I  appear 
before  you  for  no  such  purpose,  but  to  report,  as  well  as  I 
am  able,  the  results  of  my  observations  during  a  sojourn  of 
three  months  in  Great  Britain,  of  the  existing  state  of  British 
opinion  and  feeling  toward  this  country,  and  to  assign  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  its  causes. 

I  claim  to  be  quite  free  from  one  disqualification  for  Hostility 
correct  observation  in  Britain.     I  am  not  and  never  can  be  a  iand  dis- 
hater  of  England  and  the  English.    If  you  know  an  American  claimecJ' 
who  has  visited  England  with  a  disposition  to  see  nothing 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  to  disparage  whatever  he  saw,  give 
no  heed  to  his  testimony  ;  he  is  an  untrustworthy  witness ; 
do  not  read  his  book  if  he  has  published  one,  though  you 
have  already  purchased  it ;  it  will  only  mislead  you.     No 
man  can  testify  truly  of  a  foreign  country,  unless  he  has  seen 
it  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  candour,  disposed  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  and  admire  the  admirable,  without  one  feeling  of 
envy  or  jealousy. 
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Hopes  and        Such  certainly  was  my  feeling  towards  England.      I  set 

tions  dis-   my  foot  on  her  soil  for  the  first  time  with  exultation.     It 

was  the  realisation  of  many  a  fond  day-dream,  which  I  had 

supposed  would  be  only  a  day-dream,  and  I  felt  great  delight 

in  a  realisation  so   unexpected.     I  reverenced   England  as 

the  mother  of  free   nations,   and  the   mother   of  my  own 

country.     I  regarded  her  with  a  sentiment  truly  filial,  and 

many  of  the  results  of  my  own  observations,  which  I  am 

about  to  report,  were  contradictory  to  the  prejudices  of  my 

whole  previous  life,  and  were  accepted  with  such  sorrow  as 

one  feels,  when  forced  by  stern  necessity  to  acknowledge  a 

wrong  in  one  he  loves.     I  experienced  while    in   England 

and   Scotland,  from   many  individuals  and  families,   much 

personal   kindness,   and   generous    hospitality,    and   formed 

many  acquaintances,  and    some    friendships,   which  I  hope 

will  last  as  long  as  life  ;  and  it  will  always  be  painful  to  me 

to  rebuke  that  Britain  which  they  love  as  their  country. 

But  the  task  I  have  imposed  on  myself  compels  me  for  the 

moment  to  lay  aside  both  love  and  hatred,  and  endeavour  to 

speak  the  truth  with  freedom  and  fairness. 

England's        From  the  moment  of  my  landing  on   British  soil,  my 

antece-  J  ■  * 

dents         mmd  was  very  earnestly  directed  to  the  present  state   of 

a  different  British  opinion  and  feeling  relative  to  the  conflict  now  in 
result.  progress  in  our  country.  I  think  any  American  visiting 
England  at  that  time  would  have  reasoned  thus  :  that  there 
is  in  that  country  a  large  and  zealous  body  of  religious 
people  and  earnest  philanthropists,  who  have  for  half  a 
century  manifested  great  hostility  to  the  system  of  African 
slavery,  not  only  within  the  dominion  of  Queen  Victoria, 
but  in  our  own  country  also.  And  surely  these  people, 
wherever  found,  will  occupy  no  uncertain  position  in  relation 
to  the  great  American  conflict.  They  will  regard  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  American  Union  because  it  is  too  favourable 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Negro,  and  to  found  a  new  "confe- 
deracy"   on   slavery  as   its   corner  stone,  with   unqualified 


abhorrence,  and  accord  to  our  government  and  people  their 
hearty  sympathy  and  goodwill  in  our  fearful  struggle  with  a 
foe  that  has  taken  up  arms  avowedly  to  perpetuate  and 
extend  Negro  servitude.  He  would  have  reasoned  farther, 
that  as  in  the  year  1834  this  anti-slavery  party  was  strong 
enough  to  control  the  action  of  the  British  Parliament,  and 
secure  the  passage  of  an  act  emancipating  the  last  slave  in 
the  British  empire,  at  an  expense  to  the  nation  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect 
to  find  a  very  large  portion  of  the  enlightened  and  religious 
classes  of  the  English  people  in  open  and  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  North. 

Such  had  been  my  reasonings,  and  such  were  my  expec- 
tations. And  I  further  assumed,  that  if  any  of  this  class  of 
men  should  be  found  to  have  been  misled  by  such  journals 
as  the  London  Times,  they  would  only  need  to  know  the 
facts  as  they  are,  to  ensure  right  thinking  and  right  feeling 
on  the  whole  subject,  With  such  expectations  I  began  my 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  England. 

[After  describing  in  detail  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
England  in  regard  to  the  American  war,  and  referring  to 
each  particular  class  of  sympathisers  with  the  South,  Dr. 
Sturtevant  proceeds  to  examine  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  been  instrumental  in  producing  such  an  unlooked  for 
result.] 

I  do  not  think  many  Englishmen  sympathize  with  the  Feeling 

slaveholders'  "  confederacy"  for  its  own  sake ;  they  feel  it  rJJ0nei?a 

to  be  an  ugly  and  hideous   thing,   and  would  not  wish  to  would  J>e 

°  J  ,  °  m  better  for 

seem  its  advocates  or  friends  ;  but  they  value  it  as  a  wood-  America. 

splitter  does  his  wedge,  as  a  means  of  producing  division. 

They  contemplate  the  dissolution   of  the  American  Union 

with  great  satisfaction,  and  they  ardently  desire,  and  would 


favour  in  every  way  in  their  power,  the  success  of  the  rebel 
cause,  as  a  means  of  so  effectually  dividing  this  nation,  that 
the  dissevered  parts  can  never  again  be  reunited ;  and  in 
the  eagerness  of  their  desire  for  its  success,  they  forget  its 
moral  deformity  and  hideousness.  Many  flatter  themselves 
that  in  desiring  to  see  our  country  divided  they  are  influ- 
enced by  no  feelings  of  hostility.  They  persuade  them- 
selves that  it  would  be  better  for  us ;  that  our  country  has 
become  too  large  and  unwieldy ;  that  the  Northerners  and 
Southerners  are  so  opposed  to  each  other  in  tastes  and 
character,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever  live  together 
in  peace  under  the  same  government.  This  always  seemed 
to  me  to  come  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  a  people  who,  not- 
withstanding the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  the  Irish  to  the 
English  character  and  government,  manifested  for  ages,  are 
always  ready  to  shed  rivers  of  blood  if  necessary  to  hold 
Ireland  to  the  Union,  however  unwilling.  But  our  English 
cousins  do  not  always  feel  it  necessary  to  be  consistent  in 
such  matters,  and  are  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  is 
inexpedient  and  wrong  to  bind  together  under  the  same 
government  people  of  opposite  styles  of  character  and  civili- 
zation, unless  it  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  the  British 
empire.  In  that  case  it  would  seem  to  them  quite  justifiable 
and  necessary. 

Eestora-  I  fear  I  shall  hardly  be  believed  by  my  American  hearers 

tion  of  the  T  .  ,  ,  . 

Union        when  I  state  this  matter  as  strongly  as  the  truth  requires. 

im  o*.        There  are  very  few  people  in  England,  or  certainly  there 

sible.         Were  when  I  was  there,  who  believe  it  possible  to  restore  and 

perpetuate  the  Union.    This  is  true  of  most  of  those  who  are 

quite  friendly  to  the  Northern  cause.    They  do  not  think  the 

restoration  of  the  Union  either  desirable  or  possible.    I  found 

even  loyal  Americans  residing  in  England  greatly  affected  by 

the  same  view,  and  full  of  misgivings  of  the  ultimate  result. 

English  people  consider  us  as  a  nation  under  the  influence  of 

a  hallucination,  a  madness  on  this  point,  and  to  declare  your 


faith  in  the  success  of  the  Federal  government  would  in  very 
many,  nay  in  most  circles,  not  a  little  damage  your  reputation 
for  good  sense  and  sound  judgment. 

This  unfavourable  pre-judgment  of  the  case  extends  from 
the  cabinet  minister  down  through  all  grades  of  society,  and 
results  from  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  a 
desire  pervading  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  the  rup- 
ture may  prove  perpetual.  A  public  opinion  is  thus  formed 
which  misleads  our  friends  and  even  resident  Americans. 

Many  profess  to  believe  that  the  best  hope  of  abolishing  Indepen- 
slavery  lies  in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  South.  0f  the 
They  affect  to  think  that  if  once  the  "  Southern  confederacy"  |JS^"  a 
gains  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it  must  neces-  abolishing 
sarily  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  civilization  of  the  age,  and 
the  indignant  protest  of  Christendom,  and  abolish  slavery ; 
just  as  if  the  very  existence  of  the  "  confederacy"  were  not  a 
protest  against  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
an  open  defiance  of  Christendom.    But  if  the  Federal  govern- 
ment succeeds  in  re-establishing  its  authority  over  our  whole 
territory,  they  maintain  that  slavery  will  be  restored  in  all  its 
rigour,  and  there  will  be  no  hope  of  abolishing  the  iniquity 
for  ages  to  come.     Thus  they  hold  that  it  is  the  Federal 
government  and  the  people  of  the  North  that  are  the  incor- 
rigible enemies  of  freedom,  over  whose  minds  neither  the 
opinions  of  the  civilized  world,  nor  the  principles  of  justice 
can  be  expected  to  exert  any  influence.    I  do  not  say  that  a 
majority  of  the  English  people  hold  such  opinions,  I  do  not 
think  they  do  ;  but  that  vast  multitudes  do  is  certain. 

Yet  earnestly  as  the  dissolution  of  the  American  Union,  No  strong 
and  the  success  of  the  rebellion  as  a  means  to  that  end  are  favour  of 
desired,  there  is  no  party  in  England,  that  is  respectable  in  JjJJ^6111" 
numbers,  that  desires  the  British  government  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  South  at  present,  or  in  any  way 
so  to  violate  a  formal  neutrality,  as  to  give  cause  of  war 
with  the  United  States.     Roebuck  and  Lindsay  who  agitate 
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for  immediate    recognition    are    unpopular,    and   generally 
despised. 

Causes  of         It  must  be  my  next  business  to  exhibit  those  causes,  and 

British  f 

feeling       the  mode  of  their  operation.    It  is  to  this  part  of  my  subject 

perma-  that  I  attach  principal  importance.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
rent,  vinced  that  the  British  government  and  people  are  acting  in 
this  matter  under  no  accidental  and  temporary  influence  ; 
that  they  are  controlled  by  causes  which  are  deep  and 
permanent ;  that  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  relation 
to  the  American  conflict  is  a  symptom  of  organic  disease  in 
the  English  body  politic,  which  should  be  understood,  and 
distinctly  contemplated  by  the  friends  of  liberty,  whether  in 
England  herself  or  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
by  the  friends  of  liberty  in  this  country.  I  have  read  with 
great  interest  and  profit  the  profoundly  learned  and  philo- 
sophical oration  of  Hon.  Charles  Sumner  on  our  foreign 
relations.  In  the  main  I  believe  its  argument  to  be  sound 
and  its  conclusions  just.  But  I  wish,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  to  push  the  inquiry  further  than  he  has  done,  and 
to  discover  those  causes  which  have  produced  a  development 
of  English  opinion  and  feeling  which  at  first  view  seems  so 
strange  and  unnatural.  Properly  viewed,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  perfectly  natural,  and  a  thing  to  have  been 
expected. 

Privileged        Jn  order  to  make  the  thing  quite  plain,  I  have  to  illustrate 

class  .  .  . 

governs,     the  following  proposition  -.—The  government  of  England  is 

the  government  of  the  many  by  the  'privileged  few.     I  am 

not  about  to  deny  that  England  is  a  free  country,  or  that  to 

a  large  extent  our  own  liberty  is  of  English  birth  and  English 

growth,  or  that  England  has  in  her  past  history  done  much 

for  the  liberty  of  the  human  race.    No  man  is  more  ready  to 

acknowledge  her   claim   in   these  respects  than  I  am.      I 

have   always   been   proud    of    England    as    the    cradle    of 

freedom. 
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Still  it  is  true  that  when  we  assert  that  England  is  a  free 
country,  we  utter  a  proposition  which  to  the  American  public 
needs  much  qualification  and  explanation.  There  is  very 
much  which  to  our  minds  is  implied  in  the  words  "  free 
country,"  which  does  not  by  any  means  exist  in  England. 
For  example  nothing  is  more  directly  in  opposition  to  our 
ideas  of  freedom,  than  class  legislation,  laws  designed  and 
intended  to  confer  certain  privileges  on  a  few,  and  on  the 
descendants  of  those  few  for  ever,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
many.  The  same  may  be  said  of  conferring  privileges  and 
emoluments  on  one  religious  denomination  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Yet  nothing  is  so  fundamental  to  British  law 
and  the  British  constitution  as  such  class  legislation.  England 
is  governed  by  such  privileged  classes,  thus  exalted  by  the 
laws  above  the  rest  of  their  fellowmen  ;  and  these  privileges 
guaranteed  to  them  and  their  children  for  ever.  In  this 
respect  the  fundamental  principles  of  society  in  that  country 
are  as  diametrically  opposite  to  ours  as  it  is  possible  they 
should  be. 

In  this  opposition  is  found  the  true  cause  of  the  present 
state  of  British  opinion  in  respect  to  this  country.  It  is  not 
always  easy  for  an  American  to  understand  this.  We  can 
believe  in  the  freedom,  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the 
English  people,  under  a  political  constitution  differing  very 
widely  from  ours,  without  the  least  apprehension  that  her 
example  will  exert  a  revolutionary  influence  here.  We  can- 
not be  made  to  believe,  that  in  any  supposable  case,  our 
people  are  in  danger  of  abandoning  our  democratic  equality, 

for   such   a  monarchy   or   such   an   aristocracy   as   that  of 

_  J  J  United 

England.  States  no 

But  an  enlightened  and  thoughtful  Englishman  cannot  cracy  and 
so  contemplate  the  success  of  American  democracy.     Ask  a^Srta^e 
well-informed   Englishman   belonging   to   the   most   liberal  nence  the 
school  of  English  politics,  what  is  the  reason  why  there  is  in  that  the 
Great  Britain  so  little  sympathy  with  the  Federal  government  may^6 

burst." 
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in  its  present  struggle.  If  your  experience  should  agree 
with  mine,  you  will  get  for  an  answer  something  like  the 
following  :  "  England  is  governed  by  a  privileged  aristocracy 
and  a  State  Church  :  and  the  classes  interested  in  perpetu- 
ting  these  exclusive  privileges  reason,  that  if  your  country 
goes  on  prospering  as  in  times  past,  without  a  privileged 
aristocracy,  and  without  a  State  church,  there  is  ground  for 
apprehension,  that  influenced  by  your  example,  the  English 
people  will  after  awhile  conclude  that  they  too  can  dispense 
with  these  expensive  luxuries.  And  these  privileged  classes, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  are  able  to  send  their  influ- 
ence far  down  into  the  lower  strata  of  society.  And  hence 
wherever  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  State 
Church  can  penetrate,  there  is  a  natural  desire,  that  the 
experiment  of  free  government  going  on  in  the  United  States 
may  prove  a  failure." 

At  first  I  received  such  opinions,  from  however  eminent 
a  source,  with  great  caution  and  distrust ;  but  further  observ- 
ation convinced  me  that  they  contain  the  true  and  only 
explanation  of  what  I  saw  and  heard.  "  The  bubble  has 
burst,"  exclaimed  an  English  aristocrat,  commenting  on 
secession  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  in  those  words  he 
uttered  the  very  heart  of  the  governing  aristocracy  of 
England.  They  wish  the  world  to  regard  the  liberty,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  of  the  United  States,  founded  on  demo- 
cratic equality  of  rights,  as  a  mere  soap-bubble,  brilliant 
indeed  for  a  little  time,  but  having  at  last  shown  itself 
devoid  of  everything  substantial,  and  no  longer  threatening 
by  its  example  to  undermine  the  foundations  on  which  rests 
all  aristocratic  privilege  in  England.  And  millions  who  them- 
selves enjoy  none  of  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  echo 
back  the  sentiment.  "  The  bubble  has  burst,"  expresses  the 
prevalent  theory  of  Englishmen  on  American  affairs  while  I 
was  among  them.  Men  seemed  to  say  to  me  by  their  looks 
and  tones,  "  It  is  all  over  with  your  boasted  republic,  and  you 
are  strangely  deluded  or  you  would  know  it." 
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The  bearing  of  all  this  will  be  still  more  obvious,  if  I  can  English 
°  ,  ansto- 

make  it  apparent  what  aristocracy  is,  as  an  element  of  Eng-  cracy, 

lish  society.  First  and  foremost  stands  the  fact  that  one  of  the  by  birth, 
two  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  great  imperial  legislature  of 
England  is  composed  of  persons  who  hold  their  seats  by 
hereditary  right.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  there  are  in 
England  some  hundreds  of  families,  the  head  of  each  of  which 
is,  by  right  of  his  birth,  a  member  of  that  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish legislature  which  corresponds  to  our  United  States'  Senate. 
You  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  if  you  suppose 
that  in  this  country  we  were,  first,  to  adopt  the  principle  that 
once  a  member  of  the  United  States'  Senate,  a  man  remained 
a  member  till  his  death ;  again,  that  at  the  death  of  a  sena- 
tor, his  oldest  son  should  by  right  of  his  birth  succeed  to  his 
seat ;  and  so  on  to  his  children  and  his  children's  children 
for  ever.  We  can  form  a  conception  how  great  a  departure  it 
would  be  from  democratic  equality  of  legislation,  to  confer 
such  privileges  on  our  senators  and  their  descendents  for 
ever.     This  is  English  aristocracy. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  English  aristocracy.    From  the  time  Primo- 

.  geniture 

of  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  present,  a  period  of  eight  gives 

hundred  years,  a  few  noble  families  have  held  a  large  tfknSed 
portion  of  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  true  now  to  ProPerty- 
a  greater  extent  than  at  any  former  period  of  English  history. 
The  same  noble  families  whose  heads  compose  the  House  of 
Lords  hold  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  United  King- 
dom. And  the  land  held  by  them  is  not,  like  all  land  with 
us,  liable  to  be  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  property, 
but  descends  to  the  oldest  son  of  the  present  holder,  thus 
perpetuating  this  land  monopoly  for  ever.  The  oldest  son  of 
a  lord  succeeds  not  only  to  his  father's  seat  in  the  senate,  but 
to  all  his  father's  lands,  and,  according  to  the  theory  and 
tendency  of  the  system,  will  transmit  both  to  his  children 
and  his  children's  children  for  ever ;  thus  securing  to  these 
few  families  one-half  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom, 
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and  a  monopoly  of  its  lands  for  ever.     This  gives  you  some 

idea  of  the  value  and  importance  of  those  class  privileges, 

which  the  aristocracy  of  England  are  interested  in  preserving 

and  perpetuating. 

Law  of  j>u-j3  this  is  not  all.    The  laws  which  regulate  the  descent 

Entail.  ,  <  & 

of  all  the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  are  constructed  on 

the  same  principle.  Whenever  any  landowner,  noble  or  not, 
dies  without  a  will,  his  real  estate  goes  to  his  oldest  son. 
And  the  custom  of  calling  one's  lands  by  his  own  name,  and 
transmitting  them  to  his  oldest  son  as  the  representative  of 
his  family  has  come  down  from  immemorial  antiquity,  and  as 
the  possession  of  such  an  entailed  estate  confers  high  dignity 
and  social  position  on  a  family,  every  wealthy  man  is  under 
strong  inducements  to  become  an  extensive  landowner  if 
possible,  and  transmit  it  by  entail  to  his  oldest  son  as  the 
representative  of  his  family.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
causes,  that  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  which  is  not 
held  by  the  nobility  properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  lords,  is 
mostly  monopolised  by  a  small  number  of  gentry,  and  is  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  oldest  son,  by  the  same  tenure  as  the 

lands  of  the  nobility ..... 

.     .     .     .     .     .     .      The  number  of  holdings  of  land  has 

been  reduced  from  more  than  250,000  to  32,000  ;  and  this 
process  of  monopolising  the  land  in  a  few  hands  is  now  going 
on  with  unabated  rapidity. 
Divorce  of  The  consequences  are  deplorable.  Few  English  labourers, 
from  the  whether  agricultural  or  mechanical,  own  the  land  on  which 
they  lie  down  at  night,  or  the  roof  that  covers  them,  or  have 
any  hope  of  ever  owning  them.  There  is  no  land  which  can 
be  bought  in  small  parcels  to  suit  purchasers  of  small  means. 
It  is  chiefly  aggregated  into  these  great  entailed  estates,  and 
not  for  sale  on  any  terms. 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  order  of  things  will 
strike  an  observant  man  who  merely  rides  across  England, 
say  from  Liverpool  to  London,  by  railway.    He  will  often  see 


land. 


i:> 

stretching  away  around  him,  in  every  direction,  the  richest, 
most  beautiful,  and  highly  cultivated  farms  on  earth,  but 
perhaps  not  a  human  habitation  in  view.  The  men  and 
women  who  till  these  fields  dwell  in  .small,  inconvenient, 
comfortless  cottages,  which  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
land,  and  make  no  figure  in  the  landscape,  in  which  large 
families  are  crowded  together  in  one,  two,  or  at  the  most 
three  rooms,  with  no  hope  of  benefitting  their  condition 
while  they  live.  If  there  were  free  trade  in  land,  as  with  us, 
a  young  man  of  industry  and  enterprise  might  lay  aside  his 
wages,  live  unmarried,  and  practice  self-denial  till  he  could 
purchase  a  little  homestead,  and  have  the  hope  of  a  com- 
fortable home.  But  that  is  impossible,  the  land  is  monopo- 
lised by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  young  man  has  no 
hope  but  of  just  such  a  comfortless  peasant's  life  as  his 
father  led  before  him.  "  Once  a  peasant,  always  a  peasant," 
is  a  proverb. 

But  Ave  have  not  yet  the  whole  strength  of  the  case.     All  £rmy>     , 

.  .  .  °  Navy,  and 

this    is    a    provision    for    perpetuating    the    influence    and  Churchare 

position  of  the  families  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  but  it  is  younger  01 
made  not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  great  body  of  the  sons' 
English  people,  but  of  all  the  children  of  these  very  families, 
except  the  oldest  sons,  and  such  daughters  as  may  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  married  to  oldest  sons.  Some  provision 
must  be  made  for  these  younger  sons,  or  they  will  soon  form 
a  class  having  all  the  pride  and  expensive  habits  of  the 
nobility  with  none  of  its  affluence.  Three  great  permanent 
institutions  of  Britain  stand  ready  to  supply  this  want — the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  church.  By  having  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  they  are 
always  able  for  the  most  part  to  secure  the  offices  of  high 
honour  and  emolument  in  the  army  and  navy  for  the  younger 
sons  of  the  governing  classes  ;  thus  providing  for  them  honour- 
able and  lucrative  positions,  and  contenting  their  aspirations, 
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without  dividing  to  them  any  portion  of  their  patrimonial 
estates.  I  do  not  affirm  that  such  an  allotment  of  these 
offices  takes  place  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  persons  born  in 
humble  circumstances.  I  only  affirm  the  general  course  and 
tendency  of  things.  I  am  aware  that  the  army  and  navy 
would  exist  if  these  class  privileges  were  abolished.  But 
they  would  cease  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  certain  privi- 
leged families,  and,  by  being  thrown  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes,  would  stimulate  effort  and  encourage  hope  in  those 
who  now  regard  them  as  entirely  beyond  their  reach. 
They  would  be  administered  democratically  and  not  aristo- 
cratically. 
Church  With  the  church,  however,  the  case  is  still  stronger,  and 

the  prop  the  abuse  still  more  flagrant  and  atrocious.  I  wish  to  be 
°i -  -f ss  understood.  I  am  making  no  attack  on  the  episcopal  church 
as  such.  I  speak  only  of  the  English  Church  as  established 
by  law,  and  supported  by  the  State.  And  of  that  I  affirm 
that  it  is  a  principal,  I  believe  an  essential  prop  of  British 
class  privilege.  Its  high  honours  and  princely  incomes  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy,  and  most  generously 
eke  out  any  shortcomings  of  the  army  and  navy,  in  pro- 
viding for  the  younger  sons  and  poor  relations  of  the  privi- 
leged classes.  I  say  nothing  now  of  the  enormity  of  using 
the  sacred  offices  and  functions  of  the  christian  ministry  for 
so  sordid  and  earthly  a  purpose,  or  of  the  fact  that  devout 
sentiments  and  a  religious  life  are  hardly  considered  essential 
qualifications  for  high  position  in  the  establishment.  I  speak 
only  of  the  church  as  a  political  institution,  as  furnishing  an 
opportunity  to  those  who  would  otherwise  be  the  poor  re- 
lations of  the  aristocracy,  made  poor  by  this  very  law  of 
primogeniture,  to  climb  to  the  highest  positions,  and  even  to 
occupy  the  bench  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
peers  of  earls,  viscounts,  t  and  marquises.  In  that  same 
magnificent  House  of  Lords,  as  I  saw  it  in  all  the  brilliancy 
of  an  evening  session  (and  its  sessions  are  held  only  in  the 
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evening),  there  is  nothing  grander  or  more  imposing  than 
that  bench  of  bishops,  occupying  a  position  immediately  on 
the  right  of  the  woolsack,  with  their  long  robes  of  while 
lawn  brightly  contrasting  with  the  red  cushions  of  their 
seats  ;  while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  his  seat  among  the 
great  lords  of  the  realm  in  front  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
beautiful  youug  Princess  Alexandra  was  looking  down  upon 
the  scene  from  the  gallery  above,  amusing  herself,  as  I 
thought,  with  a  young  attendant,  to  see  her  young  husband 
putting  on  the  newly  assumed  dignities  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm.  It  was  quite  refreshing  amid  all  the  solemn  stateliness 
of  that  scene  to  see  that  a  royal  princess  could  amuse  herself, 
as  any  light-hearted  American  girl  might  have  done,  in  like 
circumstances. 

As  I  surveyed  that  scene  I  thought  I  understood  why  that 
house  of  the  British  Parliament  is  conservative,  and  wishes 
to  perpetuate  class  privilege  by  legislation.  I  could  under- 
stand what  the  word  conservative  means  in  that  house.  I 
could  see  clearly  why  the  aristocracy  supports  the  church, 
and  the  church  seeks  to  lay  its  highest  religious  sanctions  at 
the  feet  of  the  aristocracy.  "  Tickle  me  and  I  will  tickle 
you." 

I  know  indeed  that  there  are  many  clergymen  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  are  not  the  younger  sons,  and  poor 
relations  of  the  privileged  classes.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  real  labours  to  be  performed,  which  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  scion  of  aristocracy  would  be  willing  to  per- 
form. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  a  little  army  of  men 
in  the  church,  who  will  perform  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  for 
very  small  pay,  and  common  men's  sons  will  answer  for  that. 
It  is  also  true  that  sometimes  a  man  succeeds  in  climbing  to 
the  highest  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church,  from  a 
very  humble  birth.  That  is  true  of  the  present  newly  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  York,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
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hearing  in  an  able  and  excellent  address  before  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  Exeter  Hall.  » 

This  picture  is  not  complete  without  showing  how  also 
the  same  privileged  classes,  that  have  a  perpetual  monopoly 
of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  and  subsidize  the  army,  the  navy 
and  the  church  to  the  support  of  their  family  interests,  are 
able  to  exert  an  almost  preponderating  influence  in  the 
election  of  the  other  house  of  Parliament,  and  by  means  of 
government  patronage,  to  make  themselves  felt  through  all 
the  gradations  of  the  administration.  But  time  would  fail 
me  for  this  detail  on  the  present  occasion. 

This  then  I  affirm  is  an  outline  view  of  aristocracy — of 
class  privilege  in  England  It  is  but  an  outline,  and  the 
more  one  sees  of  that  country,  the  more  this  outline  is  filled 
up  with  perfectly  homogeneous  details  ;  the  more  one  sees 
and  feels  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  class,  rank,  aristoc- 
racy. I  thank  God  that  in  our  country  no  man  can  learn 
what  these  words  mean. 
United  Let   any  one  now  reflect  that  the  government  of  the 

vernment  United  States  is  an  attempt  to  found  a  great  English  speak- 
0ppoSite  mo  na"tion,  upon  principles  exactly  contradictory  to  all  this, 
principles,  without  a  throne,  without  an  aristocracy,  without  any  class 
privilege,  without  any  established  church.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  our  language  is  common,  and  that  thought 
circulates  in  both  countries  freely  as  the  air.  Is  it  then  won- 
derful, if  the  privileged  classes  in  England  regard  our  success, 
our  rapid  growth,  our  prosperity  and  happiness  under  our 
democratic  equality,  as  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  their 
exclusive  privileges  ?  And  that  they  ardently  and  passion- 
ately desire  our  failure,  our  overthrow  ?  That  to  see  us  con- 
vulsed with  the  throes  of  a  great  revolution  is  to  thf  m  an 
occasion  of  exultation  and  joy  ?  And  that  they  are  unable 
to  conceal  their  desire  that  the  convulsion  may  result  in  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  Great  Kepublic  ?  And  that  this  desire 
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finds  utterance  from  the  cabinet  minister  downward  ?  Con- 
sidering that  the  British  government  is  composed  of  such 
materials,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  it  would  sympathize 
with,  ours  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  a  great  rebellion,  and 
restore  the  American  Union  upon  the  basis  of  democrat 
freedom  and  equality  ?  No !  it  would  be  unnatural  and 
incredible.  Precisely  what  is  happening  is  what  ought  to 
have  been  foreseen  and  expected  from  the  relation  of  the  two 
nations  to  each  other. 

There  is  another  cause  of  great  efficacy  which  binds  the  Mercan- 
lower  to  the  higher  classes,  and  makes  them  zealous  in  sug-  h^Iq  t<> 
porting  the  whole  superstructure  of  English  society  as  it  is.  a?m  at 
All  classes  in  England,  above  the  toiling  operative  or  the  privileges, 
peasant  agricultural  labourer,  have  hope  of  rising  to  wealth. 
This  is  true  of  the  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  trading 
classes.  And  wealth  always  opens  more  or  less  chances  of 
sharing  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy.  By  means  of  wealth 
a  man  of  talents  may  find  his  way  to  high  political  station, 
and  even  to  a  peerage.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  may 
perhaps  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  a  noble  of 
decayed  fortune  ;  or  the  heiress  of  a  wealthy  commoner  may 
be  a  match  for  a  needy  marquis  or  earl ;  and  thus,  in  many 
ways,  a  commoner  who  is  rich,  or  hopes  to  become  rich,  may 
cherish  the  anticipation  that  his  blood  may  yet  circulate  hi 
noble  veins.  These  chances  are  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
hope  in  a  commoner  of  sharing,  through  himself  or  his  child- 
ren, the  privileges  to  which  his  birth  does  not  entitle  him, 
and  make  him  wish  to  preserve  unimpaired  what  he  secretly 
hopes  one  day  to  enjoy.  The  poor  white  man  in  our  slave 
states  hopes  at  some  time  to  become  a  wealthy  slaveowner, 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  class,  and  therefore  always 
gives  his  vote  to  perpetuate  those  privileges.  This  is  not  the 
only  analogy  which  I  could  point  out  between  society  in 
England  and  in  our  Southren  States. 
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British  Tlie  English  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  own  insti- 

egotism.  ,  °  .  . 

tutions  and  of  their  own  history,  as  compared  with  other- 
European  nations.  A  sense  of  this  superiority  has  produced 
marked  effects  on  the  national  character.  Many  of  them  are 
not  far  from  the  belief  that  it  is  in  Britain  alone  that  true  ideas 
of  government  can  be  acquired ;  and  the  present  troubles  of 
our  country  have  greatly  confirmed  them  in  this  belief.  They 
fully  believe  that  an  American,  in  order  to  understand  Eng- 
lish institutions,  must  learn  in  a  docile  spirit  from  an  English 
teacher — and  in  this  they  are  certainly  not  far  from  right — 
but  that  an  Englishman  has  no  need  at  all  to  be  instructed 
in  reference  to  our  affairs  by  anything  which  we  can  tell  him. 
They  regard  themselves  as  endowed  by  their  own  superior 
position  with  a  political  insight  quite  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

Popular  There   is   one  proof  of  the  correctness  of   these   views 

*  which  seems  to  me  at  once  the  most  mournful  and  the  most 
decisive  :  it  is  the  opinion  almost  universally  entertained  in 
England  in  regard  to  popular  education.  On  this  important 
subject  I  found  an  almost  absolute  unanimity,  and  that  in 
opposition  to  a  system  of  popular  education  which,  like  ours, 
shall  be  intended  to  bring  the  treasures  of  knowledge  within 
the  reach  of  every  child,  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  his 
parents.  The  national  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
notion  of  class  education.  I  often  used  the  results  attained  to 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  as  an  illustration  of  our 
system  in  its  aims  and  spirit.  I  stated  that  the  Mayor  of 
Boston,  or  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  must  either  send 
his  son  to  a  school  where  he  would  be  liable  to  have  for  a 
classmate  and  a  seatmate  the  son  of  a  day  labourer,  or  else 
send  him  to  an  inferior  school ;  and  that  that  school  is  abso- 
lutely free  alike  to  the  son  of  the  labourer  and  the  son  of  the 
mayor.  "  That  can  never  be  in  England"  was  the  invariable 
reply.  And  with  the  present  constitution  of  English  society 
it  is  true  that  "  that  can  never  be  in  England  :"— as  well  hope 
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to  supply  the  present  cotton  famine  from  the  ice-fields  of  the 
Arctic  circle.  It  is  a  logical  inference  from  the  whole  English 
system,  that  the  child  of  the  rich  is  to  be  educated  for  wealth 
and  leisure,  and  the  child  of  the  poor  for  poverty  and  toil. 
And  benevolent,  humane,  religious  minds  are  not  shocked 
at  this  inference :  they  accept  it,  and  reject  the  thought  of 
providing  for  universal  education  on  democratic  principles. 
"  Would  you  send  your  son  to  such  a  school  V  I  was  asked 
many  times  with  pungent  emphasis.  I  was  proud  to  answer, 
"  I  do  send  my  son,  and  my  daughter  too,  to  such  school." 
How,  then,  can  I  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  English 
middle  classes  are  as  truly  committed  to  the  principle  of  class 
legislation  as  the  aristocracy  itself,  and  as  unprepared  to 
sympathise  with  the  government  of  democratic  equality  in 
the  United  States  ?  They  discard  our  system  in  its  funda- 
mental principle. 

All  this  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  periodical  The  Press, 
press — daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly.  Many,  I  know,  American 
maintain  that  the  alienated  feeling  which  exists  towards  us  ee  mg' 
is  the  result  of  merely  accidental  causes;  and  has  been  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  press,  and  especially  of  the 
London  Times.  And  I  am  not  at  all  insensible  to  the  malig- 
nant power  of  such  anti- American  journals  as  the  London 
Times  and  Saturday  Review  in  times  like  these.  They  have 
done  all  which  the  press,  wielded  by  the  highest  order  of  talent, 
could  do,  to  cast  odium  and  contempt  upon  the  Federal 
government,  and  to  encourage  and  aid  the  rebellion.  No- 
thing can  make  me  hate  England ;  but,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible, the  daily  perusal  of  her  newspapers  for  three  months 
would  have  made  me  hate  her  most  cordially.  They  flagrantly 
misrepresent  facts;  they  studiously  conceal  from  their  readers 
things  the  most  important  to  be  known.  They  display  before 
the  English  public  every  loathsome  ulcer  or  unsightly  pimple 
on  the  American  body  politic.  The  well-known  vices  of 
slavery  and  the  south  are  charged  over  to  the  account  of  the 
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people  of  the  free  states,  while  the  slaveholders  of  the  south 
are  finely  pictured  out  as  high-toned  gentlemen.  No  means 
which  genius  can  invent  is  spared  to  make  our  government 
and  people  appear  odious,  coarse,  vulgar,  and  contemptible. 
-'  You  admit,"  said  a  gentleman,  "  that  the  Saturday  Review 
is  clever."  u  I  admit,"  said  I,  "  that  should  Milton's  Satan 
turn  editor,  he  would  make  just  such  a  paper."  And  when 
I  see  the  perverse  and  satanic  ingenuity  which  these  and 
other  English  journals  have  employed  against  the  cause  of 
democratic  liberty,  all  the  vices,  and  all  the  shortcomings 
of  our  government,  our  officials,  and  our  people,  I  feel  that 
every  American  is  under  some  such  obligation  to  be  consis- 
tently faithful  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  every  Christian 
minister  and  member  of  a  Christian  church  is,  to  lead  a  con- 
sistently virtuous  life.  The  vices  of  Americans  damage  the 
cause  of  liberty,  just  as  the  vices  of  Christians  damage  the 
cause  of  religion. 

Still  I  deny  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  mischief  can 
be  found  in  the  journals.  They  have  only  uttered  what  the 
nation  was  prepared  and  desirous  to  hear.  They  have  only 
been  the  mouth-pieces  of  the  English  aristocracy  and  their 
supporters  and  sympathisers. 

Excep-  jn  speaking  thus  of  the  newspapers  of  England,  it  would 

be  unpardonable  not  to  say,  that  there  are  several  daily  and 
weekly  journals  in  Great  Britain,  that  are  true  to  our  coun- 
try in  this  hour  of  her  trial,  and  true  to  freedom.  Such  are 
the  London  Daily  News,  the  Morning  Star,  the  Caledonian 
Mercury  at  Edinburgh,  and  several  others  which  might  be 
named. 


Opinion 
that  the 


Many  persons  would  deny  that  they  are  at  all  influenced 

United       by  the  causes  to  which  I  have  ascribed  the  present  state  of 
States  •  . 

were  be-    English  feeling  ;  though  they  would  admit  that  they  do  desire 

toTtarge.   the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  success  of  the  rebellion. 
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On  being  asked  why  ?  they  would  say,  the  United  States  are 

too  large  for  one  nation.     On  explaining  themselves  further, 

they  would  say,  you  carry  yourselves  with  too  high  a  hand ; 

when  any  difficulty  arises  between  the  two  governments,  we 

have  to  permit  you  to  have  it  your  own  way,  to  avoid  a  war. 

They  want  us  to  be  smaller  and  weaker,  in  order  that  we  may 

be  more  manageable.     This  view  of  the  case  was  presented 

to  me  many  times,  and  I  have  no  doubt  influences  a  great 

number  of  minds.     These  people  want  us  to  be  in  a  position 

in  which  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  the  British  lion  to  show 

his  teeth,  to  bring  us  to  terms.     They  wish  to  be  able  to 

settle  any  difficulty  summarily,  by  sending  troops  to  Canada, 

as  in  the  affair  of  the  "  Trent." 

But  this  view  really  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  the  one  England 

I  am  insisting  on.     It  is  more  superficial,  but  springs  from  country  to 

the  same  root.     If  these  men  were  in  sympathy  with  our  adv/tnce 

J     r       J  _  such  an 

institutions  of  democratic  equality,  they  would  not  wish  to  argument, 
see  us  so  weak,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  the  bid- 
ding of  the  "  Mistress  of  the  seas."  They  would  wish  us  to 
be  strong  enough  to  stand  fearlessly  on  our  rights,  in  presence 
of  the  aristocracy  of  England.  This  jealousy  of  our  increasing 
power  springs  only  from  a  desire  that  that  aristocracy  may 
easily  maintain  its  supremacy  on  every  continent  and  every 
ocean.  In  principle  therefore  this  view  of  the  case  does  not 
differ  from  that  I  have  presented  throughout  this  discourse. 
It  is  however  the  shape  in  which  the  subject  presents  itself  to 
many  minds :  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  ingenuity 
they  justify  themselves  in  a  view  so  intrinsically  mean  and 
selfish.  It  is  better  for  you  they  say  to  be  divided ;  your 
country  is  too  large  and  unwieldy.  They  forget  the  boast  that 
on  the  domains  of  their  Queen  the  sun  never  sets.  They  say 
the  North  and  the  South  are  not  homogeneous, — different 
races ;  the  Southerners  high-souled  English  cavaliers ;  the 
Northerners  a  mixed  race,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans,  and 
English  tradesmen,  mechanics,   and  small  farmers.      I  am 
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very  friendly  to  your  country  said  an  Englishman,  whom  I 
met  at  a  hotel  in  Scotland,  but  I  really  think  it  would  be  for 
your  good  to  be  divided.   I  appreciate,  said  I,  such  friendship 
at  its  full  value. 
Cotton,  Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  of  cotton  in  assigning  the 

influence  causes  of  the  present  state  of  British  opinion.  I  do  not 
on  opinion.  ^^^  ^e  cotton  famine  which  has  been  caused  by  the  great 
American  conflict,  has  exerted  much  direct  influence  on  the 
policy  of  the  British  government.  It  has  certainly  been  felt 
by  the  manufacturing  interest  as  a  great  inconvenience, 
and  many  English  people  speak  most  complacently  of  the 
forbearance  of  their  government,  in  abstaining  from  active 
intervention,  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  a  war  which  is  so  dis- 
astrous to  English  interests.  And  if  the  government  had 
been  disposed  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  the  necessity  of 
having  cotton  would  have  furnished  a  very  convenient  pre- 
text for  so  doing.  But  intelligent  men  have  always  been 
able  to  see  that  intervention  meant  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  such  a  war  would  bring  greater  disaster  upon 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  Britain  than 
could  ever  come  of  the  cotton  famine  patiently  endured. 
British  statesmen  have  never  been  blind  to  the  consideration, 
that  intervention  in  the  interest  of  the  cotton  spinners  would 
close  the  markets  of  the  United  States  against  all  their 
products  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  let  loose  a  swarm  of 
American  privateers  on  their  commerce  in  every  sea. 
Britain's  But  though  cotton  has  exerted  very  little  direct  influence 

shaped  on  "the  relations  of  the  two  governments,  it  has  acted  power- 
for  com-  fuiiy  on  British  opinion,  or  rather  on  British  feeling.  Every 
ends.  one  who  has  studied  the  lessons  of  history  is  well  aware  that; 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  interests,  or  the  supposed 
interests,  of  British  trade  have  exercised  a  very  powerful 
influence  over  the  opinions  and  passions  of  the  people  and 
the  policy  of  the  government.  It  was  British  trade  that 
shaped  the  whole  colonial  policy  of  England  almost  from  the 


founding  of  her  American  colonies.  Her  colonies  were 
regarded  with  interest,  not  in  view  of  the  extension  of 
civilization,  freedom,  and  Christianity  over  the  hitherto  un- 
peopled wilds  of  North  America,  but  as  most  profitable 
outposts  and  factories  of  British  commerce.  And  in  legis- 
lating for  them  there  was  little  thought  of  making  them 
strong,  enlightened,  and  free  communities,  but  only  of 
rendering  them  as  profitable  as  possible  to  British  mer- 
chants, and  perpetual  dependencies  of  the  British  crown. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  to  refer  to  the  oppressive  restric- 
tions which  were  laid  on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  persisting  obstinacy  with  which  the 
government  maintained  the  slave  trade,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  and  oft  repeated  protests  of  the  colonists.  It  was  the 
selfish  grasping  spirit  of  British  trade,  that  chiefly  planted 
and  sustained  in  the  then  thirteen  colonies  of  Britain,  that 
bitter  and  poisonous  root,  from  the  growth  of  which  we  are 
now  reaping  an  unequalled  harvest  of  death.  When  I 
remember  how  unscrupulous  and  persisting  Britain  was  in 
fastening  the  curse  of  slavery  to  American  soil,  and  what 
millions  of  wealth  were  accumulated  in  British  hands  through 
that  iniquitous  traffic, less  than  a  century  ago,  I  think  England 
should  bear  the  cotton  famine,  growing  out  of  the  great 
American  struggle,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  re- 
pentance, and  earnest  effort  to  make  some  reparation  for  the 
mighty  mischief  she  inflicted  on  us,  through  her  cupidity,  in 
the  days  of  our  colonial  dependence  on  her  policy.  And 
I  mourn  that  I  see  so  few  signs  either  of  repentance  or 
reparation. 

I  cannot  forget  that  it  was  this  grasjjing  and  selfish  policy 
of  British  trade  that  made  the  war  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution a  necessity,  not  only  of  American  freedom,  but  of  the 
freedom  of  the  British  empire.  One  would  have  hoped  that, 
taught  by  so  sad  a  lesson,  England  would  have  learned  to 
construct  her  commercial  policy  on  more  liberal  and  righteous 
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principles.  But  if  Ave  examine  attentively  the  relations  of 
England  to  India  and  China,  in  periods  long  subsequent  to 
American  independence,  we  shall  find  sorrowful  evidence 
that  the  same  selfish  spirit  still  influences  British  trade,  and 
through  it  exerts  a  powerful  and  often  disastrous  influence  on 
the  government.  The  forcing  of  English  opium,  grown  by 
compulsion  in  India,  upon  the  markets  of  China,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  salutary  laws  of  the  empire,  and  in  utter 
disregard  of  all  the  vices  and  sorrows  which  it  causes  to  that 
people,  all  that  English  commerce  might  prosper  and  English 
merchants  be  made  richer,  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  and 
sorrowful  transactions — or,  to  speak  more  truly,  one  of  the 
most  hideous  crimes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  any 
one  who  has  had  intercourse  with  the  English  people,  during 
the  progress  of  the  great  American  conflict,  has  seen  mournful 
evidence  that  the  same  spirit  is  still  active  and  influential. 
The  feeling  is  widely  prevalent  that  one  of  the  foremost 
duties  of  the  government  is,  to  protect  trade  at  whatever 
cost;  that  if  Britons  want  cotton  they  must  have  it,  at  no 
matter  what  cost  to  justice,  humanity,  and  freedom ;  and 
that  the  government  should  tolerate  no  state  of  things  in 
any  other  country  which  interferes  with  the  supply  of  cotton 
to  the  English  mills.  They  almost  feel  that  the  island  of 
Great  Britain  was  alone  made  to  get  rich,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  furnish  it  materials  and  a  market. 
Morrill  It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  observe  with  what  animosity 

and  passion  many  Englishmen  speak  of  the  Morrill  Tariff. 
They  seem  almost  to  feel  that  for  us  to  impose  a  duty  on  a 
product  of  British  industry  is  a  direct  and  glaring  infringe- 
ment on  their  rights,  and  would  be  a  just  cause  of  war,  if 
they  were  not  too  forbearing  and  peacefully  disposed  to 
make  war  for  such  a  reason.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  it  is  not  yet  twenty  years  since  the  great  leading  staples 
of  all  the  free  American  states  encountered  a  duty  in  British 
ports,    which   in   all   ordinary  circumstances   amounted    to 


prohibition.  In  some  such  cases  Englishmen  seem  to  me  to 
have  poor  memories.  I  believe  that  when  England  adopted 
the  policy  of  free  trade  she  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
that  she  learned  one  really  useful  lesson ;  but  she  must  allow 
her  American  cousins  a  little  time  to  learn  what  she  herself 
could  only  be  taught  by  the  experience  of  centuries.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  English  about  whatever  affects  the 
American  market  for  English  products  is  certainly  remark- 
able. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  experience  to  an  American  paying  his  Mournful 
first  and  probably  his  only  visit  to  England,  after  having  sions. 
loved  her  from  his  cradle,  to  be  obliged  daily  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  such  facts,  and  to  admit  such  a  view  of  England  to 
be  true.  Is  this  then  even  so  ?  Is  this  England  that  has 
fought  so  many  battles  for  freedom,  and  carried  her  hostility 
to  the  slave-trade  and  negro  slavery  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  fail  us  in  this  hour,  and  give  her  sympathy,  her  counte- 
nance, and  her  efficient  material  aid  to  this  iniquitous  con- 
spiracy, pledged  to  tear  down  our  republic,  because  too 
favourable  to  freedom,  and  found  a  new  power,  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  nations,  on  negro  slavery  as  its  corner-stone  ? 
Is  the  English  government  and  people  restrained,  not  only 
from  recognising  this  conspiracy  against  the  civilization  of 
Christendom,  but  from  active  intervention  in  its  favour,  only 
by  considerations  of  policy  and  expediency  ?  Born  in  treason, 
robbery,  and  perjury,  do  Britons  desire  its  success  and  victory 
as  a  means  of  dismembering  our  republic  ?  And  I  was  forced 
daily  to  see  and  know  that  they  do.  And  a  solemn  sense  of 
the  enormous  criminality  of  such  a  position  of  the  English 
people  in  such  a  crisis,  suggested  to  my  mind  dark  forebodings 
of  the  convulsions  which  may  yet  await  that  people,  and  cast 
many  a  shadow  over  what  would  otherwise  have  been  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  and  joyous  portions  of  my  life.  I  affirm 
moreover,  that  this  criminality  attaches  not  to  aristocrats  and 
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churchmen  alone,  but  to  commoners  and  dissenting  minister 
and  people. 
Rational  ^  k°re  credentials  as  a  delegate  from  the  American  Con- 

Union  not  gregational  Union  to  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
crimi-        and  Wales.    I  was  received  by  that  body,  with  every  courtesy 
na  l  y'       which  was  due  to  the  body  which  I  represented  ;  and  invited 
to  address  the  Union  under  favourable  circumstance ;  but 
was  requested  to  say  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  great 
conflict  now  going  on  in  our  country.     The  reason  assigned 
for  this  limitation  was,  that  they  were  divided  in  sentiment 
on  this    subject,   and    its   introduction   would    lead   to   an 
unpleasant  debate.   It  was  therefore  that  I  was  not  permitted 
to  speak  one  word  before  that  assembly  of  British  christians 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  my  country,  though  they  had 
passed  in  my  presence  a  resolution  declaring  their  undimin- 
ished hostility  to  negro  slavery.     I  remembered  the  past.     I 
called  to  mind  the  oft  repeated  and  just  remonstrances  which 
came  to  us  from  our  brethren  in  Great  Britain  against  this 
iniquitous  system, — remonstrances  which  I  doubt  not  have 
exerted  no  small  influence  in  bringing  on  the  very  conflict 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged  with  the  rebel  propagandists 
of  slavery.     And  yet  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales  is  now  divided  in  sentiment,  and  does  not  know 
which  side  to  take,  and  suppresses  all  utterance  on  one  of 
the  gravest  moral  issues  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  she 
may  shield  herself  from  unpleasant  agitation.     This  seemed 
to  me  marvellous  and  almost  incredible,  I  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  British  Christianity.    I  wondered  whither  the  spirits 
of  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  had  fled.     I  felt  that  the  present 
conduct  of  these  men  cast  a  painful  suspicion  over  the 
sincerity  of  their  past  professions,  and  was  fitted  to  raise  a 
serious  doubt  as  to  the  position  they  may  be  expected  to 
occupy  in  the  future. 

England's         if  the  views   of  this  discourse  are  correct,  one  cannot 

future 

service  to  contemplate  the  future  of  England  without   grave  appre- 
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hension.    If  these  things  are  so,  she  cannot  in  the  future  liberty  de- 

,  .  .  ,„  pendent 

render  any  important  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  0n  Radical 
world,  till  her  own  constitution  shall  have  undergone  very  e  oims' 
great  reforms — reforms,  indeed,  much  more  radical  than  she 
is  now  willing  to  tolerate  even  in  conception.  That  aristo- 
cratic liberty  which  exists  in  England  is  not  now  possible  in 
any  other  country  on  earth.  The  reason  why  it  is  possible  in 
England  is,  that  through  all  the  struggles  of  the  past  the 
English  aristocracy  has  maintained  itself,  and  more  than 
maintained  itself,  as  the  governing  force  in  society.  It  has 
united  with  the  people  in  limiting  and  almost  annihilating 
royal  prerogative,  and  those  powers  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  crown,  it  has  so  divided  with  the  people,  as  always 
to  reserve  the  lion's  share  to  itself.  To  the  people  it  has 
granted  and  guaranteed  personal  liberty,  while  to  itself  it 
has  taken  enormous  privileges,  and  the  power  of  directing 
and  controlling  the  most  powerful  empire  on  earth  for  ages. 
But  a  liberty  so  guarded  by  contract  between  the  different  English 
orders  of  a  state,  while  each  retained  its  own  separate  exis-  aristo- 
tence,  was  never  attained  in  any  other  country,  and  has  been  C10agfkj1e°t 
enjoyed  in  England  so  long,  only  by  what  one  is  tempted  to  elsewhere, 
regard  as  a  happy  accident,  and  cannot  now  be  established 
in  any  other  nation  on  earth.  It  cannot  be  in  America, 
because  all  attempts  to  transplant  the  aristocracies  of  Europe 
to  this  continent  have  proved  miserable  failures,  and  no  man 
in  his  senses  believes  it  possible  to  create  a  respectable 
aristocracy  out  of  American  materials.  It  cannot  be  in 
continental  Europe,  because  in  all  those  countries  aristocracy 
was  first  laid  utterly  prostrate  for  two  centuries,  beneath  the 
thrones  of  absolute  monarchs,  and  then  trampled  in  the  very 
mire  of  the  streets,  in  the  great  convulsions  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  those  that  succeeded  it.  No  well  informed 
man  would  regard  it  as  any  more  possible  to  restore  aristocracy 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  to  that  control  over  society 
which  it  has  in  England,  than  it  is  to  create  an  aristocracy  in 
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the  United  States.  When  the  aristocracies  of  those  countries, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  bowed  the  neck  to  an  absolute 
monarch,  they  for  ever  lost  the  power  of  directing  society,  or 
performing  for  it  any  such  function  as  that  performed  by  the 
aristocracy  of  England. 
sympathy  ^-e  ^ieref°re  wno  proposes  to  establish,  either  in  America, 
with  avis-  or  continental  Europe,  the  aristocratic  liberty  of  England, 
and  des- '  does  but  delude  himself,  and  all  who  follow  in  his  steps. 
To  Christendom,  to  the  world,  outside  the  single  little  island 
of  Britain,  the  issue  is,  the  absolute  despotism  of  one  man, 
or  the  democratic  liberty  of  the  United  States.  With  the 
latter  England  will  never  sympathize,  to  it  she  will  never 
give  encouragement  or  aid,  while  she  retains  her  present 
aristocratic  constitution.  If  an  aristocracy  asks  her  counte- 
nance, she  will  give  it  even  to  the  slave-holding,  woman- 
whipping  aristocracy  of  the  United  States.  She  allies  her- 
self with  the  upstart  despotism  which  rules  in  France, 
though  in  the  person  of  a  despised  and  hated  scion  of  the 
Bonapartes,  because,  though  sincere  in  nothing  else,  it  is 
sincere  in  its  hostility  to  popular  rights,  and  to  democratic 
equality  whether  in  France  or  Italy.  She  will  favour  an  aris- 
tocratic liberty,  which  is  and  ever  must  be  quite  impractica- 
ble in  any  other  spot  on  earth,  and  which  may  not  be  possible 
even  in  her  own  island  for  another  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
she  will  frown  on  that  democratic  liberty,  which  alone  is 
possible  to  the  human  race.  This  is  the  England  of  the 
present,  and  must  be  the  England  of  the  future,  till  she  over- 
turns her  aristocracy  and  her  church,  and  accepts  for  herself 
the  doctrine  of  the  equal  rights  of  man. 
English  I  will  also  add,  that  I  regard  the  present  conflict  in  our 

volved  in"  country  as  involving,  not  only  the  cause  of  liberty  here,  but 
Federal      m  England  also.     The  freedom  which  England  now  enjoys 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  wrought  out  for  her  in  our  own  revolu- 
tionary struggle.     We  conquered  not  only  liberty  for  our- 
selves, but  for  her  also.    I  am  persuaded  that  the  same  thing 
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is  to  happen  again,  that  English  liberty  is  again  to  be 
achieved  on  American  soil.  There  is  to-day  a  band  of  noble 
men — noble  in  soul  though  not  noble  born — in  that  country, 
who  know  this  well;  who  feel  that  every  triumph  of  the 
Federal  cause  is  a  triumph  of  liberty  in  England  ;  that  if  we 
succeed,  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Britain,  now  prophesying 
in  sackcloth,  will  again  have  the  ear  of  the  nation,  and  the 
days  of  aristocratic  privilege  and  ecclesiastical  domination 
will  be  ended. 

Now,  the  London  Times,  the  Saturday  Review,  and  other 
organs  of  the  governing  classes  have  it  all  their  own  way. 
Democracy,  covered  with  shame  by  its  past  unnatural  and 
unwilling  connection  with  the  unspeakable  atrocities  and 
barbarisms  of  negro-slavery,  and  even  made  to  appear  frightful 
and  appalling,  through  its  association  with  the  present  san- 
guinary conflict,  finds  few  in  England  and  in  Europe  "so  poor 
to  do  it  reverence."  But  if  we  succeed,  as  we  trust  in  God 
we  shall,  in  destroying — root,  and  branch,  and  seed — that 
poisonous  tree  which  our  former  English  rulers  planted  here 
against  our  will,  and  in  establishing  peace  and  freedom  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  over  all  the  Great  Republic,  and  the  years  of 
our  peace  and  prosperity  shall  again  roll  on  their  unbroken 
course,  the  enemies  that  have  denounced  and  derided  us,  and 
mocked  at  our  calamity,  will  be  covered  with  shame  and 
confusion,  and  for  ever  branded  as  prophets  of  lies  by  the 
public  opinion  of  Christendom ;  and  that  system  of  class 
privilege  and  ecclesiastical  domination,  in  the  interest  of 
which  all  these  falsehoods  have  been  perpetrated,  will  fall 
and  utterly  perish,  under  the  indignant  rebuke  of  a  liberated 
world. 

I  am  not  an  enemy  of  England ;  nothing  can  ever  make 
me  so.  I  abhor  her  position  in  reference  to  our  present 
conflict,  and  regard  it  with  mingled  contempt  for  its  mean- 
ness, and  indignation  for  its  criminality.  But  I  love  her  still 
as  the  mother  of  freedom,  and  believe  she  will  yet  share  that 
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glorious  inheritance  which  God  is  working  out  for  us  and 
our  children,  through  the  terrible  agonies  of  the  present.  We 
are  too  closely  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  common  language,  and 
a  common  literature,  to  permit  democratic  freedom  to  reign 
on  this  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean,  without  overturning 
the  tyranny  of  class  privilege  in  Britain.  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  provoking  any  war  with  that  nation.  God  forbid.  If  it  be 
possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  us,  let  us  live  peaceably  with  her 
and  with  all  mankind.  But  the  millions  of  her  own  oppressed 
poor  silently  protest  against  our  permitting  the  proud  aristo- 
cracy, that  now  domineers  over  them,  to  over-ride  our  rights, 
or  trample  on  the  smallest  portion  of  our  independence.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  this  is  not  possible.  We  have  con- 
quered our  independence  once  ;  let  us  maintain  it  for  ever. 
Moral.  Above  all  let  us  maintain  our  moral  independence.     Let 

us  dismiss  all  this  restless  solicitude  about  what  English- 
men may  think  and  say  of  us.  If  the  views  of  this 
discourse  are  sound,  we  may  know  that  as  a  nation  they 
cannot  judge  us  candidly  and  fairly  if  they  would.  Let  us 
not  expect  what  we  ought  to  know  a  priori  cannot  happen. 
It  is  as  natural  for  a  man  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
aristocracy  of  England  to  look  on  America  in  a  spirit  of 
disparagement  and  sneer,  as  for  a  bulldog  to  growl.  Let  us 
not  be  angry  at  the  animal  for  acting  out  his  own  nature 
and  instincts.  Let  us  build  on  the  everlasting  foundation  of 
freedom,  and  the  equal  rights  of  man  ;  and  knowing  that 
other  nations,  that  are  building  on  a  very  different  founda- 
tion, cannot  sympathise  with  us,  or  wish  our  work  to  prosper, 
let  us  dismiss  all  solicitude  about  the  opinions  of  contem- 
poraries, and  refer  'our  cause  to  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
and  of  a  righteous  God. 
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